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colonial policy would be preserved. Under cover of a treaty granting a
French protectorate, he sought the support of the Sultan and the great
caids and in a very short time accomplished miracles of organization;
respectful of the natives* faith and way of life, Lyautey built his modern
towns outside the ancient cities of Fez, Rabat and Marrakesh. He trans-
formed the port of Casablanca, established a phosphate industry, revived
die local arts and crafts and made Morocco into one of the most pros-
perous countries in the world. Meanwhile, great ambassadors (Barrere
and the brothers Cambon), with an eye to a war unfortunately all too
probable, gathered for France a whole retinue of allies; yet while these
faithful servants of their country plied their trade to the best of their
ability, internal policy was unstable. Clemenceau, pro-English, had to
share power with Caillaux, advocate of reconciliation with Germany.
The latter, who was trying to introduce income tax in France, thus
aroused against him the representatives of the Established Order; as for
Clemenceau, opposed by aggressive socialists and a powerful General
Confederation of Labour (C.G.T.), which stirred up a series of strikes
extending as far as government employees, he wanted to re-establish the
State's authority and thus drew upon himself the hatred of the extreme
Left. In 1909 Clemenceau fell from power. Germany, more and more
irritable and irritating, provoked incident after incident (Agadir, Casa-
blanca) and, as was to be expected, made Caillaux's policy impossible.
Towards 1912 the country began to understand the immediacy of the
threat; how could France have reached a lasting agreement with a nation
which regarded every concession as a new point of departure? This was
the reason for selecting as President of the Republic a patriotic Lorrainer
and nationalist, Poincare"; Barthou, Poincar^'s colleague for a quarter of
a century, suggested re-establishing three-year compulsory military service
(at that time the training period was only two years). Thus political
uneasiness still engrossed all minds when suddenly there came the first
thunder clap, giving notice of the great conflict (June 1914).

Ever since Algeciras, Germany had realized that it would not have
the support of its sole ally, Austria-Hungary, in any colonial enterprise;
it was already aware that, despite the Triple Alliance, Italy would lend
no support in any case. By brilliant diplomacy, however, France had suc-
ceeded in combining the Russian alliance with British friendship and in
cementing a Triple Entente. Hence if Germany wished to start and win
a European war, it must be over a question involving Austria, The
Austro-Hungarian Government was interested almost exclusively in
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